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Mary Bruce, was one day sitting with a lady who 
had long taken a friendly charge of her, and of the 
family of which she was so hopeful a member. And 
while conversing together about the school, the lady, 
having satisfied herself as to the sister's progress, 
made some inquiries after the brother. Whenever 
the name of Charles was mentioned, poor Mary 
burst into tears, and with the greatest earnestness 
lamented his growing inattention to the interest of 
his immortal soul. At their first connexion with 
the school, they went on hand in hand harmoniously 
and happily—the one exciting the other to dili- 
gence and attention. But while Mary’s interest in 
the truths which she heard and learned had been 
gradually on the increase, the interest which 
Charles for a time displayed had been gradually on 
thedecline. She specified a number of instances in 
which his conduct had given her pain, and wherein 
she had faithfully remonstrated with him, but to 
nopurpose. ‘Thelady was much pleased to observe 
such an affectionate concern in Mary for her 
thoughtless and obstinate brother ; and asked ifshe 
made this matter a subject of prayer to God, who 
alone can change the heart. ‘ O yes,’ replied the 
distressed girl, ‘I have often done that.’ All the 
tine she was speaking about Charles, she was 
bathed in tears. And the excellent friend, in whose 
house this affecting scene took place, was natural- 
ly led to hope that the dislike of Charles to religious 
things would be a means of confirming Mary in her 
regard for them, and that by the blessing of Heaven 
her tender and becoming conduc: might produce 
some favorable change on his. This lady also felt 
disposed to think, that, had not Mary experienced 
something in yer own mind of the sanctifying power 
of divine grace, she could not have suffered so much 
distress on account of the carejessness and indiffer- 
ence of her brother. 
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THE PERSEVERING PURITAN, 
Extracted from Gillies’ Historical Collections. 
Old Mr. Studley was a lawyer in Kent, of about 
4001. a year. He was a great enemy to the power 
ofreligion, and a hater of those that were then called 





Puritans. His son followed his steps, until the Lord 
awakened him as followeth. The young man was 
at London, and being drunk in company, and going 
late at night to his lodgings, fell into a cellar, and 
in the fall was seized with horror, for he thought 
he fell into hell. It pleased God he took little harm, 
but lay there some time in a drunken state, his 
body being heated with what he drank, and his soul 
awakened, so that he thought he was actually in 
hell. 

After he was come to himself, and had returned 
home to Kent, he fell into melancholy, and betook 
himself to read and study the Scriptures, and to 
much prayer; which at length his father perceived, 
and fearing he would turn Puritan, was troubled, 
and dealt roughly with him, making him dress his 
horses, which he humbly and cheerfully submitted 
todo. When his father perceived he sat up late 
at night reading his Bible, he denied him candle- 
light; but being allowed a fire in his chamber, he 
was wont to read by fire-light ; and long after told 
a friend, that while he was dressing his father’s 
horses in his frock, and reading by fire-light, he 
had those comforts and joys from the Lord, that he 
had scarce experienced since. 

His father seeing those means ineffectual, re- 
solved to send him into France, that by the light- 
ness of that country his melancholy might be cured. 
He went, and being at his own disposal, the Lord 
guiding, he placed himself in the house of a godly 
Protestant minister ; and between them, after they 
were acquainted, (and such is the likeness of saving 
grace in different subjects, that a little time will 
serve for Christians to be acquainted) there grew 
great endearinent. He made great progress in 
speaking the language, and his father expecting 
an account from the gentleman with whom he lived 
of his speaking French, he sent it to him ;_ but soon 
after, he had orders to return home. The father 
directing, or the son intreating, his landlord came 
with him into England, and both were welcomed 
at the father’s house, he not knowing that his son's 
landlord was a minister, At last, the father found 
the French gentleman and his son at prayers, was 
angry and sent him away. 

Then Mr. Studley, having interest in a person 
of honor, a lady at White-hall, and his son now by 
his education being accomplished for such an em- 
ployment, prevailed with her to tgke him for her 
gentleman, to wait upon her in her coach. The 
father thought by a court life to drive away his 
son’s melancholy, as he called his seriousness in 
religion. ‘The lady had many servants, some given 
to swearing and rudeness, whom this young gentle- 
man would take upon him to reprove with that 
prudence and gravity, that sin was abashed before 
him, If any of the servants were ill employed, and 
heard him coming, they would say, Let us cease, 
or be gone, for Mr. Studley is coming. After a 
year’s time, his father waited on the lady to inquire 
of his son’s behaviour. She answered, that she was 
glad she had seen his son, he had wrought such a 
reformation in her family.. She, that had formerly 
been troubled with unruly servants, by his prudent 
carriage, was now as quiet in her house, as if she 
had lived in a private family in the country. Upon 
receiving this information, the father stormed, 
‘What, will he make Puritans in White-hall ? 
He told the lady that was no place for his son, that 
he would take him with him, which, to her trouble, 
he did. When he had him at home in Kent, as his 
last refuge, he thought of marrying him; and to 
this end found outa match which he thought fit for 
his ends, to stifle the work of religion in his son. 








One evening, he bade him put on his best clothes 
the next morning, and ordered his servant to make 
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‘should be no swearing nor debauchery, lest his son - 




















































































ready their horses, and himself to wait on them. 
When they were riding on the way, he bade the 
servant ride before, and spoke to his son to this 
purpose: ‘ Son, you have been a great grief to me, 
and having used much means to reclaim yo from 
this way you are in to no purpose, | have one more 
remedy to apply, in which, if you comply with me, 
I shal] settle my estate upon you; else you shall 
never have a groat of it. Iam riding te sucha 
gentleman’s house, to whose daughter I intend to 
marry you.’ The son said little, knowing that 
family to be profane, but went with his father, who 
before had been there on the same errand. They 
were entertained nobly; he had a sight of the 
young lady, a great beauty, and fell much in love 
with her. When they had taken their leave, and 
were on their way home, the father asked the son 
what he thought of the young lady. He answered, 
‘There is no man living but must be taken with 
such an one;’ but he feared she would not like 
him. The father bid him take no care for that. 
The wooing was not long: at three weeks end they 
both went to London, to buy things for the wed- 
ding. 

The father had charged that, in the time of 
wooing at the house of the young lady’s father, there 


should be discouraged. Wedding clothes were 
bought, the day came, and the young couple were 
married. At the wedding dinner at the young 
lady’s father’s house, the mask was taken off ; they 
fell to drinking healths and swearing among their 
cups ; and, among others, the bride swore an oath ; - 
at which the bridegroom, as a man amazed, rose: 
from the table, stepped forth and went to the stable, _ 
took a horse, none observing it, (all were busy with 
in) and rode away, not knowing what to. He 
bewailed himself, as he rode along, as undone, and 
deservedly; for that he had been so taken in love, 
and the business so hurried on in design, he said 
he had at that time restrained prayer, and slackened 
his communion with God ; when, as in that grand 
affair of his life, he should have been doubly and 
trebly serious ; and so might thank himself that he 
was utterly undone. He sometimes thought of 
riding quite away: at last, being among the woods, , 
he led his horse into a solitary place, tied him toa 
tree in his distress, and betook himself to prayer 
and tears, in which he spent the afternoon, The 
providence of God had altered his argument of 
prayer, which was now forthe conversion of his 
new married wife, or he was undone. This he 
pressed with tears a great part of the aflernoon, and 
did not rise from prayer without good hope of being 
heard. 

At the house of the bride there was hurry enough; 
messengers (after they mi§sed the bridegroom) 
were sent every way. No news of him could be 
obtained : he was wrestling, as Jacob once was, at 
Peniel. In the evening he returned home, and 
inquiring where his bride was, went up to her, and 
found her in her chamber pensive enough. She 
asked him if he had done well to expose her to 
scorn and derision all the day. He entreated her 
to sit down upon a couch there by him, and he 
would give her an account of what he had been 
doing, and tell her the story of his whole life, and 
what the Lord, through grace, had done for him. 

He went over the story here above mentioned with 
many beautiful particulars, with great affection and 
tears, the flood-gates of which had been opened in 
the wood, and often in the relation would say, though 
grace, God did so and so for me. When he had 
told her his story, she asked hisn what he meant 
by those words so often used in the relation of his 
life, “* through grace,” so ignorantly had she been 
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educated ; and asked him, if he thought there was 
no grace for her, who was so wretched a stranger 
to God. Yes, my dear, said he, there is grace for 
you, and that I have been praying for this day in 


the wood, and God hath heard my prayer and seen 


my tears: let us now go together to him about it. 


Then they kneeled down by the couch side, and 
he prayed, and such weeping and supplication was 
there on both sides, that when they were called 
down to supper, they had hardly eyes to see with, 
so swelled were they with weeping. At supper, the 
bride’s father, (according to his custom) swore. 
The bride immediately said, .‘ Father, I beseech 
you, swear not.’ At which the bridegroom’s father 
mm a rage rose from table: ‘ What, says he, is the 
Hath he made his wife a Puritan 
already?’ and swore bitterly, that he would rather 
set fire with his own hands, to the four corners of 


devil in him! 


his fair built house, than ever he should enjoy it 
and accordingly he did: for when he made his will 


he gave his son (when he should die) ten pounds 


to cut off his claim, and gave his estate to severa 


persons, of whom a Dr. Reeves was one ; and not 


Jong after died. 


Dr. Reeves sent for the gentleman, paid him his 


ten pounds, told him he had been a rebellious son 


and had disobliged his father, and might thank 


himself. He received the money, and meekly de 
parted. 


His wife (the match was so huddled up) had no 
portion promised, at least that he knew of; so that 
she was also deserted by her friends, only having 
two hundred pounds in her hands that had been 


given her by a grandmother, with which they stock 


ed a farm in Sussex, where the writer of these me- 
moirs hath often been, and seen her, who had been 
highly bred, in her red waistcoat milking her cows. 
She was exceedingly cheerful, and was now be- 


come the great comforter and encourager of he 
husband. 


me, and any pains I can take are pleasant.’ 


There they lived some years with much comfort, 
and had several children.— After about three years, 
he was met in Kent, on the road, by one of the 
tenants of the estate, and saluted by the name of 
Alas! said he, I am none of your land- 
ford. es, you are, said the tenant, I know more 
of the settlement than you do. Your father, though 
acunning lawyer, could not alienate the estate 
from you, whom he had made joint: purchaser. 
Myself and some other tenants know it, and have 
refused to pay any money to Dr. Reeves. I have 
sixteen pounds ready for you which I will pay to 


land 


= acquittance, and this will serve you to wa 


w with them. He was amazed at this wonderful 
providence, received the money, sued for his estate, 


and in a term or two recovered it. ‘ He that loset 


his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall find it. 
—KX—K—_—S—s—S—XS—Ss—_ 


OBITUARY. 


‘God,’ said she, ‘ hath had mercy on 
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they were building the school house in this neigh- 
borhood, I told my daughter I would goto it as 
soon as it ‘was ready; and, as soon as they opened 
it, I used to go every day for a lesson ; and the little 
lads would come here ona night, and first one 
would teach me, and then another, til! E had tired 
all. Then, when the Sunday School was removed 
into this street, | used to go every Sunday, (before 
I went to the old church,) to say my lesson, and 
some of the scholars would come in now and then 
to teach me; and so from one thing to another, 
you see, at last I learned to read.” 
By the time she had attained her 105th year she 
was’able to read tolerably well. When she came 
to words of three or four syllables, she was some- 
what ata loss to repeat them, if they were not 
words in very general use ; but her plan was, when 
she had got any person to hear and correct her in 
;| reading a chapter once over, afterwards to read 
,| the same chapter by herself, and if she still found 
any difficulty, she would still ask some one to hear 
1 | her again, until she was able to read it without help. 
In this way she became well acquainted with several 
chapters of the Bible, and she placed slips of paper 
next those chapters which struck her as being im- 
y| portant, in order that she might turn to them ata 
future time. Soon after she began to learn to read, 
-|she asked a clergyman to give her a Bible, who 
readily granted her request; but the print being 
rather too small, she afterwards got a ‘Testament 
of a larger type, which she was able to use till with- 
in a few months of her decease, and without 
spectacles till she was 107 years of age. 
-| It was interesting to see her reading the word of 
God, and to hear the simple comments she used to 
make as she proceeded. One day, going up stairs 
to her room, I heard her reading to a little girl who 
was teaching her. I sat downon entering the room, 
| unperceived ; she was reading 1 John 5; and the 
child had been correcting a mistake which she had 
made, upon which Catharine said, ‘* Well, I shall 
know how to read it by myselfnext time.” She then 
proceeded as follows: ‘ And this is—the record,— 
that God hath—given to us—eternal life,—and this 
life,—is in his Son.’ ‘ Aye, blessed be his holy 
name, the Lord Jesus will give us eternal life. ‘ He 
that is begotten—of God—keepeth himself,—and 
that wicked one—toucheth him not.’ No, no, the 
wicked cannot touch the righteous. ‘And we 
know—that the whole world—lieth in wickedness.’ 
She here lifted up her hands, and exclaimed, 
“The Lord be merciful unto us! What a fearful 
thing that is; it isa fearful truth for sure! but 
e| what it says is very true.” In this manner she 
— to the end of the chapter ; after which 
discovered myself, and read the whole of it to her. 
h| When I came to the words, “ whosoever is born of 
| God overcometh the world,” &c., she stopped me, 
saying, she had been meditating on these words, 
and added, “ O, the Lord be praised for all things; 





GOOD OLD CATHARINE PRESCOTT. 
This 


expression, “There were none of these blesse 
Sunday Schools in my days.” Hewever, when 
hundred years old, she continued to attend divin 


worship; she could hear, though she could not 
read. Though so very old, she wished to learn to 


read and we shall now state, in her own words, th 
way in which this desire was fulfilled. 


“Why, you see, when I used to go to the old 
church, Manchester, many of the folks that used to 


come would sometimes offer me a book; and, dea 


heart, I could not read, and I was ashamed to re- 
fuse it. Besides, there was a very pretty psalm 
they had used to sing, and [ thought I should like 
to learn it; but then I could not read. SolIcame 
home one day, and told my daughter that I was 
determined to learn to read; but she thought it 
was too late. However, I went to a neighbor and 
asked him if he would teach me a lesson, and he 
promised he would. Accordingly, I went to him 
every day, and when I had tired him with one 
lesson, I would fo to another neighbor for another; 

got on by little and little.. When 


and in this way 


poor woman was born at Denbigh, (Eng.) 
1708; she was unable to read ; for, to use her own 


his mercies to me have been very great, very great 
indeed ; blessed be his holy name.” 

She took a great interest in the Sunday School, 
in which her great-grandchildren were taught as 
d| well as herself. She said once, “ You children, 
aj there are a great many of them; I wish they may 
ej all take the right road, they will all have reason to 
bless God for it, dear little lambs. I hope the Lord 
will carry his blessed work into their hearts ; it is 
| a fine opportunity for them, and | hope they will 
be all the better for it.” Many of them were in 
the habit of calling to see her, and she seldom 
failed to give them good advice; and to reprove 
| them if they were giddy, or showed a love for fine 
clothes or sinful amusements. There is a sick 
society in the school, composed of such children 
as subscribe a penny a week, and out of this fund 
the subscribers are relieved by a weekly allowance 
of four shillings during sickness. 

About the end of 1815, old Catharine, or as she 
was called by the scholars, the old woman, was un- 
able to move out of the house without help, though 
she still possessed the faculties of memory and eye- 
sight. It was proposed at the annual meeting of 
the juvenile society, that she should become a pen- 








500 little hands being held up on her behalf: four 
shillings a week were allowed her as long as she 
lived, which proved a great addition to her -com- 
forts, for she had depended much on casual bounty 
for the nourishment which her age required. Her 
gratitude was warmly expressed to me when I con- 
veyed to her the welcome message. 


She was very thankful to God for being able to 


read his holy word in her old age, for the spiritual 
blessings she had derived from the perusal, and for 
the pious instructions of ministers and friends. She 
spoke often of the superior advantages of the child. 
ren of our days, beyond those which she and others 
had enjoyed when she wasa child. 


I visited her when near death. My readers must 


try to form the idea of an aged pilgrim resting on 


her pillow, with hands, eyes, and heart uplifted to 
heaven, exclaiming with all the fervency of devo- 
tion 
F « My God, my everlasting hope, 
I live upon thy truth ; 
bay hand has rear’d my childhood up, 
ad strengthen’d all my youth. 
Cast'me not off, now strength declines, 
And hoary hairs arise ; 
But round me let thy glories shine, 
When thy frail servant dies. 
Amen and Amen.” 
She now seemed fast hastening to the close of 
life, but with her heart and hopes fixed in heaven. 
Occasionally, her memory failed and her mind 
wandered ; but when free from this, she continued 
to give evidence of the interest she possessed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I saw her the day before she 
died ; she appeared to be sensible, but unable to 
speak without great difficulty. ‘The only expres- 
sion I could understand was, ‘‘ Christ be merciful 
unto my soul.” When I repeated the Lord’s 
prayer I could perceive the motion of her lips ac- 
companying me. She died about two o’clock the 
next morning, June 2d, 1817, in the 109th year of 
her age, and entered into that “ rest which remain- 
eth for the people of God.” 

From this account, we trust our young readers 
will learn to value and improve the numerous re- 
ligious advantages they enjoy; never before have 
the young been so highly favored ; but let them 
remember, that from them to whom much is given, 
much will be required. We would also recommend 
those children who have parents and friends, who 
were not taught in their youth, to read to them; 
or ifthey wish it, to teach them. Let all you 
people esteem it their duty to respect the old, al 
to do them all the good in their power. 

Sabbath School Journal. 
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BAD TEMPER CONQUERED. 


George belongs to a Sabbath schoo! in S—, 
Massachusetts. This little boy was, till within 
little more than a year, a source of much trouble 
to his friends, on account of a bad temper, which 
would take fire at the most trifling causes. But 
lately he seems to have overcome, in a great 
measure, his unpleasant disposition, and is now 
anxious to do every thing to endear himself to his 

what G 


parents and friends. 

I will tell the litude read did,, 
to get the mastery of his wicked passions. 

A young lady, who is very much attached to 
good children, and who always makes them as 
happy as possible, when in their company, spent 
a few weeks in the family of which George is a 
member. He would, no doubt, have been her 
favorite, had he only been able to govern his 
temper, whileshe was at his father’s; but he had 
not learned to restrain himself, evens before his 
kind friend. She was often sadly grieved by his 
conduct. Just before she left, this kind lady re- 
solved to talk to little George, to show him the 
evil of giving way so much to his wicked pas- 
sions, and endeavor to persuade him to make an 
effort to govern that temper, which was causing 
himself and his friendsse much trouble. Accord- 
ingly, she took him aside, and with all the ten- 
derness and faithfulness of a sister, told him of his 
fault, and how he might overeome it. She told 
him bow wicked it was in the sight of God, for 
him to indulge his wicked anger—showed him 











sioner ; this proposition was unanimously carried, 





how unhappy it made himself, and his friends, 
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and how certainly he would be punished with the 
wicked forever, unless he broke away from this 
naughty indulgence. She then left him, and re- . 
turned to her own home, no doubt remembering 
him often in her prayers, that God would forgive 
him and make hima better and a happier boy. 
George could nor forget the conversation of his 
pious friend. He was convinced of his fault, and 
determined at once to change his conduct. A 
few weeks after the lady left, he requested a sis- 
ter to write to her, while he sat down by his sis- 
ter’s side, and told her what he wished written. 
I will give a short sentence from the letter. 

“ To-day ismy birth-day, and I have resolved to 
follow your advice, and never more, if I can help 
it, indulge in anger. I mean always to fight 
against my wicked temper, which makes me 
very unhappy—displeases my parents and kind 
friends, and makes God my enemy.”—Now, when 
George thought of God being angry with him, 
no doubt he prayed to him to forgive him, and 
help him to overcome his wicked passions—for 
the lady who talked with him, and made him re- 
solve to be a better boy, was a very pious lady, 
and knew that he could not do anything without 
God’s assistance. 

The mother of this little boy told me, a few 
months after he made this resolution, that he had 
almost wholly kept his resolution, and, when he 
forgot it for a e d kis sorrow, 
by making greater exertions afterwards to for- 
get it no more. , 

Now will not all my little friends, who are made 
unhappy by wicked tempers, imitate George? 
He could say, “I will fight against my wicked 
temper,” and now he is much more happy than 
ever he was before, and is beloved by all who 
know him. Will not you follow him in so noble 
a resolution, and pray God to help you drive 
away from your hearts, such a dreadful enemy to 

our happi >. 2 ber, you must break 
your unkind, and evil habits, or they will make 
you more and more unhappy while you live, and 
at last will make you miserable forever. If you 
indulge, while young, in angry feelings, they will 
grow worse and worse every year—will make 
you and your friends very unhappy, and what is 
far worse, will, if not overcome and forgiven, shut 
you out forever from the happiness of heaven. 


n ate 
t, he ma 








w. 
Nore.—If the children want to know what the Bible 
says about the wickedness of indulging angry feelings, let 
them read Matthew v. 21—24. 2 Kings v. 11, 12, and the 
story of Cain, and ask their parents or teachers to explain 
them.—Sabbath School Instructer. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
No. IV. 


My Dear Son,—I wrote you a long letter, in 


which I told you more about Pittsburgh than per-|' 


haps you would read or fully understand ; bat it is 
useful to get knowledge ; anda boy or girl, who is 
brought up with the benefit of a Sunday School, is 
expected to know more than others; and I trust 
in God that all such will make a better use of their 
knowledge than those who have gone before them. 
What we know, is of value according as we make 
use of it; and those who are brought up to think 
the glory of God and the good of our fellow 
creatures the great objects of concern, will put their 
knowledge to some good use.—What I wrote to 
you about Pittsburgh, it may at some time be im- 
portant for you to know. 

I will now go on to tell you how I made my 
journey from that busy town. There are numer- 
ous steam boats going down the river Ohio almost 
every day, and we got into the first that was 
ready to start, called the Native. It was a very 
clever little boat, with beds fitted up in it, so that 
we could travel as well by night as by day. Before 
I leave Pittsburgh, I must tell you of one of the 
wonderful things I saw there. It is a canal to 
carry the water over the river, and is called an 
aqueduct—aqua means, in Latin, ‘water,’ and 
ducta, ‘ led or carried over a place’ A canal is a 
great wide ditch, large enough for vessels to sail in ; 
and canals are made where the rivers are full of 
rocks, or do not run where people want to carry 
their flour, or grain, or whatever else is sold from 





| one place to another. 


The Alleghany river is very 
full of rocks; so the canal is made at the side of 
it, and the water let in from the river. It runs 
along the west bank of the river, that being the 
easiest side to dig, and when it comes to Pittsburgh, 
it is on the opposite side of the river from the town; 
so to carry it over, they have built a bridge as large 
as that over the Schuylkill river, and made the 
bottom and the sides of the bridge so close and tight, 
as to hold the water, and the water comes over the 
river on this bridge, which is the aqueduct. And 
there you can see large buats and vessels sailing 
high up on the bridge, and vessels at the same 
time sailing in the river below. Do you not think 
this is very wonderful? It cost a hundred thousand 
dollars to build this aqueduct. ($100,000.) ‘Now 
I suppose you never would have thought of this 
way of bringing the things from one side of a river 
to the other. So great is the power and wisdom of 
man, that all that was wanting was the money to 
pay the men who did the work, and the people all 
put in a little money, each one, all over the state 
of Pennsylvania, and paid for the aqueduct. The 
money raised in this way is called atax. This 
puts me in mind of what the Lord has done for us. 
—Our sins are like the rocks in the river, they 
shut up the way, so that we cannot get over into 
heaven, where God shows his love, and were there 
is all peace, and plenty, and joy, and no trouble, 
nor pain, for ever. God cannot let sinners come 
to such a place; they would spoil heaven, just as 
an ill-natured, wicked boy will spoil the pleasure of 
a family. But Christ says] will have pity on these 
poor sinners—I will go into the world and suffer, 
and die for them; and then if they will come, God 
will receive them for my sake. And so the Lord 
Jesus died, and he says—‘‘ Iam the way.” Now 
we can pass over by this way, and get rid of our 
sins, and enter into heaven ; and we never can get 
there by any other way—“ for there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby we can be saved.” 
Only to think how much labor, and time, and care, 
are spent to get merchandise over a river; and yet 
when a way is made for the soul to escape from 
hell, and to get into heaven, so many will refuse 
to walk in that way. But I hope, my dear son, 
that you, and your dear mother, and your brothers, 
and sisters, will all take-that safe way where there 
are no rocks, and that I may find it too, and at 
last all of us meet. at the throne of God, to praise 
him for ever and ever. I shall soon write again, 
and remain your affectionate father, 





THE NURSERY. 





From the Sabbath School Herald. 
LITTLE MARY AND HER SISTER, 
Little Mary and her sister were walking across 
a field which was put in a state of high cultivation 
by the proprietor ; it was an extensive field, and it 
was insulated from any spot of beauty and cultiva- 
tion around it, and I rather suppose the owner was 
preparing it for the erection of a building to be the 
tasteful residence of himself and family. But, be 
that as it may, it was certain that a young lady of 
my acquaintance and her little sister were once 
walking over it, in that delightful season when 
every thing is “* beauty tothe eye, and music to the 
ear.” ‘The mind of the little girl was filled with 
admiration at every thing she saw, and she was 
much inclined to stop every time she came near to 
the gooseberries and other ripe fruit, equally in- 
viting, and to pluck andeat. Hersisterremonstrated 
with her against taking that to which she had no 
lawful claim, and told her it was in effect break- 
ing the eighth commandment, which says, “ thou 
shalt not steal.” Mary had been in the habit of 
listening with dutious affection to the instructions 
of her sister, and had often been made a better girl 
by attending to them; but now she was too full 
of glee and pleasure to attend to her words, and 
she capered along at some distance from her sister, 
in one of the side paths, plucking and eating every 
thing that pleased her taste, which came in her 








way. Presently, and before she was aware of it, 
she came very near to a gentleman who was the 


proprietor of the ground. Mary started at the sight 
of him, and with her hand full of fruit, looked 
hastily round for her sister. But he was close to 
her, in one moment, and spoke so kindly that she 
ceased being afraid, though she did not feel half 
as well suited with herself after he spoke to her as 
she did before. ‘ How d’ye, little Miss,” said he: 
‘* I’m pleased to find ye here, enjoying a pleasant 
walk and eating these fruits; but I should have 
been better pleased if ye had asked leave; for I 
never refuse an innocent looking little girl like 
you. But I dare say you would not have touched 
it, for your right hand, if you had thought it to be 
wrong : for your honest countenance does not be- 
tray a deal of guilt, and that you may not have even 
the semblance of doing wrong, here, I give you free 
permission to take whatever you please, while walk- 
ing through these grounds.” The gentleman 
turned away, and Mary stood watching, in much 
confusion, for hersister. ‘* You are caught, then,” 
said the young lady, ‘‘ and I hope reproved for your 
temerity in partaking of that which does not belong 
to you.” 

** Sister,” said little Mary, ‘ I have leave to eat 
whatever I please in this field; but I feel so un- 
happy now that I cannot take another particle.” 
‘© What,” said her sister, ‘‘ now that you have leave, 
can’t you ?—before it was wrong; now it will be 
perfectly right.” “‘ Sister,” said the guilty child, 
“T feel that I have broken the eighth command- 
ment, which you repeated to me a few minutes ago. 
My teacher has often told me it was not right to 
take the smallest thing without leave, and I remem- 
ber the little verse which I used to sing, says, “ It 
is a sin to steal a pin: how much more a greater 
thing.” —* You are quite correct, Mary,” said her 
sister; ‘you have indeed offended God in this 
thing, and broken one of his holy commandments, 
and you must not rest, ’till you have repented 
heartily of this sin.” The poor little child was 
heart-broken at the thought of offending her 
Heavenly Father, and when she reached home, she 
begged her sister to go with her to her chamber, 
and pray that God would forgive her sin, and keep 
her from ever offending against him more. 

It is now a long time since this circumstance 
took place, and that little girl has never since been 
known to commit a similar fault, or in any instance 
to take the smallest thing that did not belong to her. 

This is almost too simple a relation to deserve a 
place in these pages; nor would I ask for its inser- 
tion, but for the confident belief that facts are more 
powerful in enforcing obedience to the rules of duty, 
than precept and exhortation. 


BENEVOLENCHE. 


THE DUNDEE BOY, AND HIS MOTHER, 
“ A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown.” 
During my journey in Scotland, a few wee 

ago, a gentleman near Dundee, of undoubt 
truth, informed me that his sister, on going 
visit a poor woman, in an obscure part of the 
town, was directed, by mistake, to the lodging of 
another person, and knocking at the door, was 
desired, in a low female voice, to come in. 

On entering the room, she feund.a —% help- 
less woman, on a bed, wasted away by illness, 
and apparently in a miserable situation, in con- 
sequence of a stroke of the palsy she had receiv- 
ed five years before, during which period she had 
been confined to her bed, and rendered incapable 
of assisting herself. 

Her friendly visiter, pitying her condition, was 
surprised by her answer, “that she thought her- 
selfone of the happiest of mortals ;” and on desir- 
ing an explanation, the poor woman, in simple 
language, related the following particulars: 

That, in the younger part of life, she had been 
left a widow with an only son, who, when she re- 
ceived the stroke, was twelve me of age ; un- 
til that time, by spinning and other work, she had 
been enabled to maintain herself and child, @nd 
to pay a trifle for his education. Since that try- 
ing dispensation of Providence, confined to her 
bed, and deprived of the use of her limbs, she 
had been unable to do any thing for herself; and 
having no money to pay another, her son, at that 
early age, trusting to the divine blessing, took the 














nobie resolution, by the labour of his own hands 
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to relieve the wants and distresses of his afflicted 

t. A female neighbcur occasionally called 
in to perform some kind offices; but her chief 
comfort and support arose from the filial affec- 
tion and constant attention of her son. He im- 
mediately procured such work as his early years 
admitted of, in a manufactory at Dundee ; and, 
after cleaning the room in which they dwelt, get- 
ting ready their breakfast, and making his mother 
comfortable for the day, he left her every morn- 
ing with a smiling countenance, to attend the Ja- 
bours of the day, and returned in the evening, 
with his small but well-earned wages, to enjoy a 
cheerful meal with his beloved parent. And thus, 
for the space of five years, have the revolving 
days succeeded each other. 

But this is not all; his mother could not read; 
the child by his diligence, had learned to read ; 
he had not, indeed, read in large and learned 
books, but he had read the sacred Scriptures, and 
knew the truth as it is in Jesus; he had tasted the 
spiritual bread, and drawn water from the wells 
of salvation. In the midst of seeming poverty he 
had found true riches; and although surrounded 
by outward distress, he had a heart-felt experi- 
ence that the ways of religon are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths, paths of peace. 

Reflecting, therefore, on the many hours he 
was under the necessity of leaving his mother 
alone and unemployed, and desirous that she 
should also enjoy the superior blessing he enjoy- 
ed from his religious knowledge, he resolved to 
teach her to read ; and, in due time, accomplished 
the pleasing task; affording by this means a 
stream of comfort—an inexhaustible source of 
delight, which she confessed had made her the 
happiest of women. It pleased the Almighty 
to open her heart, that, like Lydia, she might at- 
tend to the things that were spoken; and, with 
Mary, sit down at her Saviour’s feet and hear his 
word. She added, that during her son’s absence, 
it was her delight to meditate on the sacred vol- 
ume, whose divine truths had filled her soul with 
humble hope and holy joy, and afforded her that 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. And this being conveyed to her 
mind by a beloved child, added those delightful 
sensations which only a parent’s heart can know, 
to all its other delights. 

Such is my little history of the Dundee boy: 
Had I known it when I passed through that town, 
1 would have been more particular. My friend did 
not inform me whether the mother was allowed 
any thing from a collection made for the distres- 
sed every Sabbath in the church ; but it is pro- 
bable she might receive some assistance from a 
charitable fund, to which rich and poor people 
contribute, according to the means which God 
has given them. 

May Almighty God bless all the dear children 
who read this book, and make them as kind as 
the “boy “of Dundee, and as good and happy as 
Catharine Prescot. S.S. Journal. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
PIETY IN YOUTH. 

Piety never appears more lovely than when ex- 
emplified in the life and degth of the young. To 
see those who are in the bud of life, manifesting a 
disposition to serve and do the will of their heaven! 
Father, and endeavoring in their daily walk an 
conversation, to live and speak with their associates 
as become the disciples of Jesus, is truly delightful. 
And yet how very few of the dear youth have chosen 
the'Lord for their portion, compared with those who 
are rejecting his proffered mercy, invitation and 
love. . On casting an eye over theassembled group 
of children. who receive instruction at the Sabbath 
School, we see but here and there one who has 


separated himself from the world, and is determined pray to God, and be sure of ‘going to heaven; for 


R00 It is a matter of | Jesus Christ came down from heaven to save poor 
great astonishment to me, that no more of the| 


to fight the good fight of faith. 


scholars in our schools give evidence of being re- 
newed in heart.. And perhaps of the many whose 
eyesggill cast a look over this piece, not one quarter 
of them have wept.over the deceitfulness of their 
obdurate hearts. 


them may be left finally to perish. Take then, dear 


reader, a friendly advice, and immedintely give) little girl went home and told her mother—‘ The 
your attention to the great concerns of religion.| gentleman. said it was worth more than money, if 
Follow the example of all that happy throng which! we could get one child to goto the Sabbath School. 


Yet more strange—nearly all of 


now surrounds the spotless throne of heaven—who, | 


while on earth devoted their youth, their talents, 
and their all, to the service of Jehovah. Begin 
this hour to live the life of prayer—begin this hour 
to surrender your hearts to the blessed Saviour. 
Another delay to seek religion may seal your eternal 
doom in the world of wo. Be persuaded then, as 
you love happiness and hate misery, to forsake the 
world of sin, and become the disciples of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. Say not to-morrow you will take 
a different course ;—to-morrow your souls may have 
entered on the retributions ofeternity. Immediate- 
ly then give your hearts to Christ ; and when the 
wicked are driven from his presence intoeverlasting 
destruction, you shall enter with all the ransomed 
into the joys @f paradise. 
Portland. D.C. C. 
—G7o>— 
ANECDOTE OF A POOR LITTLE BOY. 

This little fellow was at school in France, and 
he was deaf and dumb: that is, he could neither 
hear nor speak ; but, through the mercy of God a 
way has been discovered by which such poor child- 
ren may be taughta great deal. 

Well, some gentlemen went to see this school, 
and one of them singled out this boy from among 
the others, that he might examine him. He was 
first asked, ‘‘ Who made the world?” The child 
took his slate, and wrote the first verse of the Bible, 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.’ The gentleman then asked him, “ How 
do you hope tobe saved?’ ‘The child wrote, 
“ This isa faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
|sinners.” Very proper answers, were they not? 
| Ah! my dear children, perhaps you could not have 
| answered these questions as well. 1 only wish for 
| all of you, that you knew as much in your hearts, 
as this little boy; then you would be wise both for 
time and eternity. But 1 will tell you the last 
question the gentleman asked him. It was this— 
“* How is it that God has made you deaf and dumb, 
while all those around you can hear and speak ?” 
The poor child seemed puzzled for a moment, and! 
|a suggestion of unbelief seemed to be put into his 
head ; but quickly recovering himself, he wrote, | 
‘* Even so, Father ; for so it seemeth good in Thy | 
sight.” Happy little boy! .He had been taught! 
by the Holy Spirit to look upon God as his Father; | 
and knew that whatever He ordered for him, must | 
be best. Children’s Magazine. | 
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A WISE BOY. | 

A very little boy, who had attended an infant 
school not more than six months, was sitting one 
Sabbath at a table, with his mother and a younger 
brother, reading the Bible. His mother had been 
reading aloud, and on closing the book, she began 
to talk to the children on the necessity of living 
holy lives; ‘‘and,” said she, ‘we must go to 
church and try to remember what the minister says, 
love to read our Bibles, and pray to Almighty God, 
or we cannot goto heaven.” The little boy who 
| had been attentively listening to the mother, looked 
| up and said smiling, “‘ Ah, mother! we may do all 
| this, but that alone won’t take usto heaven.” “ In-| 
| deed, Thomas,” said the mother, “what do you| 
‘mean?’ not thinking what he was alluding to;! 
| what more can we do?” ‘* Why, mother,” replied | 
ithe child, ‘I'll tell you; we must believe on the 
| Lord Jesus Christ, and then we shall live holy lives, 
Jove to go to church, love to read the Bible, and 











sinners ; and none go there who do not believe in 
him.”—This little boy was wise, and told his 
' mother the truth, and now who will be so wise as 


/to follow his good advice? © Christian Mirror. 
| 
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--2On— 
A RICH CHILD. 
After Mr. R.’s address tothe children in W. one 


I know of a little girl who did not go last summer, 
because her parents would not let her; perhaps they 
will let her go now, and I will go and see.” She 
immediately went to the house where the little girl 
lived, and succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
the mother to Jet her go. She went home very 
much pleased, and said, “ Ma, do you not think 1 
am very rich? for little A. is going to school with 
me.” S. S. Instructer. 


—p— 
FOLLY OF MONKEYS AND MEN. 

The natives of the Indian Archipelago have a 
very peculiar mode of catching monkeys. They 
make an opening in the top of a cocoa nut large 
enough to admit a monkey’s paw; through this 
opening they extract the kernel and introduce lumps 
of sugar into the shell, which they fasten to the 
branch ofa tree, leaving a personto watch it. As 
soon as the monkey perceives the shell, it proceeds 
to examine it, and on ascertaining the contents in- 
serts a hand, grasps a piece of the sugar, and al- 
though it finds it impossible to withdraw the hand 
with sugar in it, yet such is the avidity of this 
greedy animal, that it will not let the sugar go to 
save itself, but actually perseveres in its efforts to 
extract it, until it is taken by the person on the 
watch. Are there not bipeds in this country, who 
resemble the monkey in their unwillingness to let 
go the lump of sugar? Glasgow Chronicle. 





POETRY. 





From the.Christian Mirror. 
TO A CHILD. 

T love thee, child: the look of joy is stamped 
Upon thy forehead fair—thy langhin eye 
Is bright with young intelligence and love— 
And melting smiles have mantled o’er thy cheek. 
With willing feet thou meet’st me constantly 
At Sabbath School, to hear of truth divine 
And learn the way to endless bliss in heaven. 
To look on thee I’m prone to think thy heart 
Is purity’s abode : that naught within 
Thy buoyant breast e’er entered to defile. 
Yet ’tis not so—for venomed sin, the fair 
And beautiful has touched. No power below 
Can move a stain deep hid in human hearts : 
Sin creeps where entrance nothing else can find ; 
And lives where all things else would blush to be. 
’Tis He alone who rules the universe, 
The planets in their courses guides, and lives 
Unseen in every thing, can change the heart, 
And make it pure as he himself is pure. 
This is my wish—my daily prayer, that God 
Would melt and make thy heart a contrite one : 
That thoughts unholy and impure, may find 
No lodging place in thee—that loveliness 
And peace may sit together on thy brow. 

Then to thy God in early childhood raise 
The language of a broken heart : lift ap, 
As oft as morning davns, thy first and Best 
Desires ; nor cease to pray as long as life 
Doth animate thy form. And when the hand 
Of death falls heavy on thy soul, the Lord 
Will take thee to his mansions blest on high, 
Where sin no more will taint the pure in heart. 


—_—>— 
CHRIST’S LOVE TO CHILDREN. 
“*Then were there brought unto him little children, that he 
should pat his bands on them and pray: and the disciples rebuked 
them. But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And he 
Jaid his hands on them, and departed thence.” 
How happy these dear children were 
Whom the Redeemer bless’d ; 
Whom, when he breath’d that fervent prayer, 
He folded to his breast. 
How powerful was that prayer to bring 
All blessings from above ! 
How true to lead them to the spring 
Of everlasting love. . 
How mighty to preserve from sin, 
And every dang’rous snare ! 
Oh! how I’ve wish’d that I had been 
A child among them there! 
But, thanks to that Almighty Friend, 
He is the same to day, 
As when he thus refus’d to send 
Those babes unblessed away, 
And he has made his covenant broad — 
To all who seek his face 
He’ll be a Saviour and a God, 
And fill them with his grace. 
Then let us at his altar bow, 
And bring the children there ; 
He will receive them kindly now, 
And hear their feeblest prayer. 








NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 
A NEW §S 'yped edition, (hand: ly bound in 
Cloth,) is just published, and for sale by 











Joun PuncHarp, 25 Cornhill, late Market street. 
6w. Aug. 24. 
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